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Held at Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 
Thursday, December 29, 1932, at 4:00 P.M. 


MEETING OF THE ITALIAN GROUP 


OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


]\ THE absence of the Chairman, Professor Walter L. Bullock, 
of the University of Chicago, the meeting was presided over by 
the Secretary, Professor Camillo P. Merlino, of the University of 
Michigan. The number present fluctuated between eighty and a 
hundred. The following papers were read and discussed: 


1. “Three Dante Notes: The Lake of the Heart (Inf. I, 20); Hats, Hoods, 
and Cowlfuls (Par. XXI, 125 f.; XXII, 77 f.; XXIX, 118); Apollo and Marsyas. 
Implications of ‘spira’ (Par. 1, 19).” H. D. Austin, University of Southern California. 

2. “Italy’s First Acquaintance with America and Her People,” Emilio Goggio, 


University of Toronto. . 
3. “Due lettere inedite di Silvio Pellico.” Angeline H. Lograsso, Bryn Mawr 


College. 
4. “Vincenzo Gioberti e il tradizionalismo cattolico legittimista.” Elio Gian- 


turco, College of the City of New York. 
5. “The Pronunciation of E, O, and S in Cultivated Italian.” Carlton C. Rice, 


Catawba College. 


NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


The meeting was called to order at 5:00 P.M. by the Secretary- 
Treasurer, upon whom devolved the duty of presiding in the absence 
of the President of the Association, Professor Walter L. Bullock, and 
of both Vice-Presidents. 

After conveying to the Association the greetings of the Presi- 
dent and expressing his regret at his inability to be present, the 
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REPORT OF ANNUAL MEETINGS 

: 


Secretary-Treasurer read the names of those of our number who 
during the past two years had departed from this life. It is hoped 
that the reading of the “In Memoriam” list, an innovation at our 
annual meeting, will be continued in the future. 

The Association then voted unanimously to accept the invita- 
tion of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers to 
become associated with it as an affiliate member. The matter was 
presented by the Secretary-Treasurer, who had been delegated by 
President Bullock to represent the Association at the meeting, on 
Wednesday, December 28th, of the Executive Board of the N. F.M. 
L.T. (It may not be amiss to add that the meeting in question lasted 
from 2 P.M. to 11:45 P.M., with but a brief recess for dinner!) 
Like our sister organizations for French, Spanish, and German, the 
A. A. T. 1. will now be represented at the annual meeting of the 
Executive Board of the N. F. M.L.T. Needless to say, our affilia- 
tion with this latter organization will be mutually advantageous. 

The financial reports, submitted by the Secretary-Treasurer, 
were then read and accepted. During the reading of the reports, 
Professor George B. Weston, of Harvard University, kindly took 
the chair. 

The Association then proceeded to the election of officers for 
1933. In the absence of the members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, Professor Kenneth McKenzie, of Princeton University, 
kindly presented their report. The following, all proposed by the 
Committee, were unanimously elected: 

Honorary President, Charles Hall Grandgent, Harvard University 
President, Emilio Goggio, University of Toronto 
Vice-Presidents, Kenneth McKenzie, Princeton University. 

Hilda Norman, University of Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer, Camillo P. Merlino, University of Michigan 
Councilors, Angelo Lipari, Yale University 

Walter L. Bullock, University of Chicago 
Fredericka Blankner, Vassar College 

Since there was no new business before the Association, the 

meeting adjourned immediately after the election of officers. 


The precedent, now permanently established, of concluding our 
formal meetings with a “Pranzo Italiano,” was successfully con- 
tinued in the evening at Vito’s Restaurant. Professor Alfonso de 
Salvio, of Brown University, and a past president of the Association, 
presided at the dinner and introduced the guest of honor, the dis- 
tinguished author and critic, Giuseppe Antonio Borgese, who spoke 
on the significance of some Italian literary figures from the point of 
view of world literature. Choice selections of vocal music, generously 
provided by a quartet of local Italian-Americans, together with 
another . . . factor, further conspired to make the occasion a happy 
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and memorable one. To Professor Angelo Lipari, of Yale Univer- 
sity, are due the thanks of the Association for insuring its success. 
Fifty-three members, guests, and friends of the Association were 
present. 


Financia, STATEMENT As OF DecemMBER 31, 1932 


RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand, March 8, 1932 
(date of appointment of present Treasurer) $ 390.69 
Membership dues $ 433.96 
Advertisements in /talica 126.00 559.96 
Total receipts $ 950.65 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Printing of /talica (4 numbers) $ 667.80 
Addressing and mailing /talica 33.08 
Editorial expenses 24.25 
Secretarial expenses (stationery and postage) 27.29 
Miscellaneous (Federal Tax and 2 refunds) 4.28 
Total disbursements $ 756.70 
Balance on hand, December 31, 1932 193.95 
Total $ 950.65 


REPORT ON INVESTED FUNDS 
Securities held by the Treasurer, December 31, 1932: 


Par value 
One bond—Montana Power Company 100.00 
One bond—By Products Coke Corporation 100.00 
Two bonds—United States Treasury @ $100. 200.00 
Total investment $400.00 
Receipts: 
Income from investments $ 30.00 
Balance from purchase of U.S. bonds 2.95 
Total receipts $ 32.95 
Disbursements: 
Fee for transaction of purchase of U.S. bonds $ 00.65 
Rental of safety deposit box 2.50 
Total disbursements 
Balance in savings account, December 31, 1932 29.80 
TOTAL $ 429.80 


P. 
Secretary-Treasurer 


APPOINTMENTS 


President Goggio has reappointed Professor H. D. Austin as 
Editor of [talica for 1933; and has appointed Professor J. G. Fucilla, 
of Northwestern University, and Professor John Van Horne, of the 
University of Illinois, as Consulting Editors. 
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ITALY AND SOME OF HER 
EARLY AMERICAN COMMENTATORS 


HE AMERICANS of some generations ago were by no means 

the extensive travellers that they are today. In spite of their 
early interest in Western culture and civilization comparatively few 
crossed the Atlantic before the nineteenth century with the purpose 
of visiting the Old World. This was chiefly due to a general feeling, 
which was undoubtedly sincere, that a trip to England, France or 
Italy would be extremely harmful to one’s habits, morals and health.1 
As a result, all the knowledge that the Americans possessed of Italy 
and the Italians was acquired almost exclusively from books of 
travel which were published abroad and reprinted in America. Most 
of these, however, were very unreliable, since their authors lacked 
the necessary qualifications for writing works of that nature. As 
Eustace has clearly pointed out,? they set out on their journey with 
a very deficient knowledge of Italian; they drove through the 
country with the rapidity of couriers, contenting themselves with a 
hasty inspection of what they termed its curiosities and confining 
their conversation to the inkeepers and ciceroni; they visited the 
Opera House, perhaps intrigued with an actress, and when they re- 
turned home they hastened to write their impressions of Italy. In 
so doing, still unable to cast aside their old prejudices, they pro- 
ceeded to condemn as absurd every practice and opinion contrary 
to their own modes of thinking and living. So that the picture 
which they painted of Italy was far from flattering and failed to 
give a truthful representation of facts and conditions as there ex- 
istent. 

The influence of such works, which in spite of their shortcomings 
were widely read in this country, is quite evident in some of the 
earliest American books of travels, of which Matthias Bruen’s® is 
a typical example. The author, who seems to have been very much 
concerned with the morals of his countrymen, considered a visit to 
Italy, and likewise to France, as nothing short of disastrous. He 
feared that their admiration of heathen temples, altars and deities 
would prove extremely harmful to their unostentatious worship and 
that the Catholic religion, which “exercises the senses rather than 
the soul,” would be pervertive to their simple faith. Blinded by his 


1 See “The Dawn of Italian Culture in America,” The Romanic Review, Vol. 
X, July-Sept., 1919, page 254. 
2 Eustace, J. C., 4 Classical Tour Through Italy, Philadelphia, 1816. 


3 Bruen, M., Essays Descriptive and Moral on Scenes in Ftaly, Switzerland 
and France. Edinburgh, Archibald Constable & Co., 1821; New York, James East- 
bourne & Co., 1823. 
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fanaticism, Bruen looked upon the ruins of Pompeii as a proof of 
God’s vengeance upon a pagan people, and far from showing any 
sympathy for the unhappy conditions of Venice he scornfully re- 
marks that “she would well deserve to moulder in her members in 
the face of the sun, to show what is the end of a nation without 
religion and a populace without virtue.” Then again Bruen ruth- 
lessly condemns as shameless and vulgar the greatest masterpieces 
of art, and fearful of their evil influence declares that he would 
infinitely rather see the forest trees fill up the walks of Philadelphia 
and New York than have them disgraced by statues from the Villa 
Borghese, or such as might be selected from the gardens of the 
Tuileries. 

The amazing bigotry and utter lack of appreciation which char- 
acterize this work are not at all prevalent, however, in Rev. William 
Berriam’s Travels in France and Italy in 1817 and 1818." Indeed 
the latter’s attitude towards religion and art is the very opposite of 
Bruen’s. Though himself a Protestant, he carefully refrains from 
any severe criticism against the Roman Catholic Church, on the 
ground that “its errors appear to us so gross that we are scarcely 
qualified to form an unprejudiced judgement even of her most in- 
nocent and edifying practices.’ He is not of the opinion that 
religion in Italy seldom or never reaches the heart. His own experi- 
ence in the various Catholic churches which he visited was enough 
to convince him of the contrary. During the celebration of the mass 
in the Church of Loretto, so he tells us, the music was so enrapturing 
and the voices of the choir so sweet and divine that he could almost 
fancy he heard the angels of heaven responding to each other in 
praise of God. While in Italy Berriam attended the Sunday morn- 
ing services of his own church in the private residence of the British 
Consul in Rome, and the very fact that it was situated near the 
Forum of Trajan within sight of the Vatican seemed to him a fine 
example of the spirit of toleration which was practiced by the Pope. 

In his work Berriam devotes considerable attention to the archi- 
tecture, customs, and general conditions of the Italian people. Al- 
though he pretends to know little or nothing about statuary, he 
displays a keen sense of appreciation of many artistic masterpieces 
and gives us a fair amount of sound and original criticism. He also 
recalls in his book some of the most striking scenes of Italian every- 
day life, such as the rendering of Italian songs or of operatic se- 
lections by well trained singers in the streets or in the public squares, 
and the fiery declamations by skillful improvvisatori of passages 
from Ariosto and other Italian epic poets. 

Berriam was a serious scholar and possessed a good knowledge 
of the civilization of both ancient and modern Italy. In the course 


4 Bruen, M., op. cit., p. 158. 
5 New York, 1821. 
6 Berriam, W., op. cit., p. 127. 
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of his travels he visited not only the remains of Roman antiquity, 
but also Dante’s tomb at Ravenna, the monument to Tasso in the 
church of Saint Onofrio, the house and tomb of Petrarch in Arqua, 
the house of Ariosto in Ferrara, the cell to which Tasso was confined 
in the Hospital of Saint Anne, ‘the University of Bologna and many 
Italian libraries. And as he tells us of the great joy which he felt 
at the first sight of the romantic coast of Italy, of her charming 
valleys and her rugged mountains, of the admirable cultivation of 
her soil and the excellent taste displayed in all her rural embellish- 
ments, he also expresses his delight at having been in Pisa and Lucca 
and especially Florence, “the very seat of elegance and refinement, 
where poetry, after the slumber of ages had revived; where sculpture 
rivalled the boasted works of antiquity, and painting probably sur- 
passed them; where talent of every kind had flourished, but the 
fine arts were brought almost to perfection.”* 

Berriam’s impressions of the beauty and charm of the Italian 
peninsula are briefly summarized in the following passage in which 
he says: “It is only in Italy that we meet with those rare combi- 
nations which make our pleasure perfect. Here nature and art, 
summer and winter, the past and the present are all brought to- 
gether, and we see more than elsewhere and feel more than we 
see.”* Judging by his experience, cleanliness in Italy was not so 
rare a quality as certain other writers would have us believe. All 
the cities of Tuscany and even its smaller villages were extraordi- 
narily clean. Moreover, the perfect security with which he travelled 
through a very large part of Italian territory was enough to convince 
him that what had been said of the frequent robberies and assassin- 
ations in that country was but the mere exaggeration of rumor. 

As to the character of the Italians, Berriam prudently confines 
himself to a few general remarks, declaring that a short residence in 
Italy does not sufficiently qualify one for the difficult task of passing 
judgment upon them. “We must have been long among a people,” 
he writes, “admitted cordially into their society, acquainted and in- 
timate with their language and prepared by habits of accurate obser- 
vation, before we can give a just view of their character. Few 
strangers can pronounce decisively upon it without presumption. 
This applies, in an especial manner, to Italy. The country is too 
much impoverished to permit the richest to be very hospitable. 
From the peculiarity of some of their customs, from their rooted 
attachment to the Romish religion, the formal recollections of past 
glory, and the exasperation produced by recent injury and op- 
pression, visitors from several nations are apt to meet with coldness 
and reserve. ‘The Austrians are abhorred for their tyrannical ex- 
actions, and for the parsimony which hoards up the fruits of their 
rapacity. The French are disliked by many for their rivalry and 


7 Berriam, W., op. cit., p. 90. 
8 Berriam, W., op. cit., p. 98. 


vanity, and for manifold evils too fresh to be forgotten. The English, 
by their religion, their gravity, the severity of their opinions upon 
certain points, and the difference in the whole cast of their habits 
and manners, have still less affinity with the Italians. Any of these, 
who are properly introduced, may be well received, though perhaps 
with less cordiality than in any other nation in Europe. The Ameri- 
can, except in the Neapolitan Kingdom, finds predilection instead 
of prejudice, but yet he is peculiarly circumstanced. We have 
scarcely any connection with this people. Those that exist have 
arisen almost entirely out of a very inconsiderable trade, and are 
confined to a few commercial ports. We have no privileged orders 
among us who can procure us admission into the best society here; 
and though, from accidental intimacies, or from letters obtained 
abroad, individuals may sometimes be enabled to associate with the 
nobility and gentry, yet I never heard of many of our countrymen 
who had enjoyed this adv antage.”® 

During his peregrinations through Italy Berriam had occasion 
to witness the wretched conditions of the lower classes of Italians 
which, unlike other critics, he attributes not to their lack of individual 
enterprise and moral courage, but rather to the wicked govern- 
ments of which they were the innocent victims. ‘The poor every- 
where and even the /azzaroni of Naples showed themselves anxious 
for employment and eagerly competed for it. The luxuriant fields 
of wheat, corn and flax, the beautiful vineyards, the rich soil and 
laborious cultivation which met the traveller’s eyes in the various 
sections of Italy, including the Southern provinces, were sufficient 
evidence to repudiate any accusation of indolénce and love of in- 
activity which had been levelled at the Italian people. Nor was 
the spirit of liberty dead. On the contrary, every heart was aflame 
with patriotism, and every Italian anxiously awaited the opportune 
moment to rise against the invaders and fight for his freedom. _Ital- 
ian patriots had followed with the greatest enthusiasm America’s 
struggle for independence and its success acted as a powerful stim- 
ulus to their own cause. 

“One day,” writes Berriam, “I inquired at a store where they 
sold pictures and antiques, for a small specimen of basso rilievo, 
observing that it would be a curiosity in America. The remark 
diverted the shopkeeper from the sale of his goods. He broke out 
into an animated eulogism of our country and listened with an 
inquisitive eagerness to everything that was said of it. Then com- 
paring our prosperity and freedom with their poverty and humilia- 
tion, his countenance fell, his voice changed and he seemed to be 
oppressed by feelings which he could not refrain from betraying to 
a stranger. ‘Commerce,’ said he, ‘is perishing. Italy now hangs 
down her head. If a boy sings too loud in the streets he is im- 
prisoned, and a domination which we abhor we are still obliged to 


9 Berriam, W., op. cit., p. 368. 


respect and obey. America is the common subject of conversation 
at the coffee-houses’.”!° 

Berriam’s Travels through Italy is not the usual guide book for 
tourists. It does not merely contain a description of places and 
objects connected primarily with classical antiquity, but deals rather 
with the general conditions of Italy of that time. It gives us an in- 
sight into the life and character of the Italian people, and for this 
reason it is especially attractive to the modern reader. 

Like Berriam, Sloan too manifested a keen interest and sym- 
pathy towards the Italians of his day. In his Rambles in Italy in 
the year 1816-17"! he begins by exalting the natural beauty of his 
native land, which he considers even superior to that of Italy and 
compares with an obvious feeling of satisfaction the increasing pros- 
perity and the promise of future greatness of America with the fal- 
len magnificence of Italian cities. He then proceeds to examine the 
social and political state of Italy and wisely devotes to it the larger 
part of his work, for in doing so he apparently sought to satisfy an 
ever growing demand on the part of his reading public for that 
type of information. As Edward Everett pointed out, the American 
people were now much more interested in topics of a political nature, 
in the condition, pursuits and manners of the people of Italy, than 
in pictures, statues and ruins so often described in former books of 
travel.!2 So much so that although the classical aspect of that 
country was not entirely disregarded, the new tendency in works 
of that kind was to relegate it to a plane of minor importance and 
stress in its stead the modern phases of Italian life and culture. 

Sloan, like Berriam, deplored the state of lethargy and apathy 
into which the Italians had fallen as a result of their political slavery. 
But, fully conscious of their latent good qualities, of their talent and 
energy, he was highly confident thet if a vigorous and efficient 
leader could be found they would succeed in shaking off their “!ac- 
quered sceptres, in the glare of which their country sickened and de- 
cayed.” Their ardent desire to familiarize themselves with Amer- 
ican political institutions, their constant inquiries concerning the 
laws and government of America and the great interest with which 
they listened to his description of his own people led him to believe 
in their redemption and in their final overthrow of the hated 
Austrian rule. “An insatiable curiosity exists in Italy relative to 
the government of the United States,” he writes. “The idea of an 
extensive country, flourishing and prosperous to an eminent degree 
in which hereditary monarchy and an hereditary nobility are un- 
known, possessed peculiar attraction for a people whom a lively 
sensibility to the oppressions and a more enlightened view of the 


10 Berriam, W., op. cit., p. 349. 


11 Baltimore, 1818. 
12 North American Review, Vol. XII (1812), p. 198. 
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theoretical evils of regal and aristocratic institutions were awaken- 
ing to the charms of liberty. It is easy to perceive how much the 
example of this country had contributed to unsettle, especially in 
the more thinking classes of society, the ideas connected with rev- 
erence to nobility and slavish obedience to kings.”!* If the Italians 
ever succeeded in gaining their independence, thought Sloan, the next 
thing to do was to set up a government whose power would be 
shared by the people and the nobility alike. The efforts of such a 
government should then be directed towards the establishing of a 
system of commerce based on the true principles of political econ- 
omy which would tend to eliminate poverty and servitude. 

Compared with most of the American travellers who preceded 
him to Italy, Sloan had the additional advantage of knowing the 
Italian language, Italian literature and Italian music. And so we 
find that in his book he dwells upon the sweet melody and harmo- 
nious structure of the Italian idiom and the “unequalled” beauty of 
Italian opera; furthermore he expresses his admiration for the melo- 
drama of Metastasio, the plays of Goldoni and the tragedies of that 
great lover of liberty, Alfieri, “whose strains did so much in keeping 
alive the sacred flame on the altar of his country.” 

All this marks a new departure from the usual book of travel 
and will be a distinguishing feature in the works of the more schol- 
arly travellers. 

With Alexander Everett!* we come to an author who went 
through the country much more thoroughly perhaps than most of 
his contemporaries. As the corriere or mail coach was operated only 
by day, he was obliged to spend every night at some inn nearest to 
the stopping place. His experiences there, unlike those described by 
other travellers, were not at all disagreeable. In each he was given a 
warm welcome, and while the rooms were generally dreary and poor- 
ly furnished, they were nevertheless clean, the service was very satis- 
factory, the food was good and well cooked, the beds had fine 
feather mattresses, and the linen was clean and fresh. 

Well provided with maps and a Traveller’s Guide, Alexander 
Everett, like many of his predecessors, saw many of the most im- 
portant monuments of ancient civilization; but along with the Forum 
and the Coliseum, the museums and art galleries, the large and most 
famous cities, he did not fail to visit also the small towns and vil- 
lages and to study at close range the conditions of their inhabitants. 
He observed with sincere regret the abject misery which was preva- 
lent among the lower classes in the Neapolitan State, who received 
from the soil they cultivated but a scanty share allowed them by 
grasping landlords. He deeply sympathized with pale and ragged 
Neapolitans, who were practically reduced to beggary and mental 


13 Sloan, J., op. cit., p. 366. 
14 Journal of a Tour in Italy in the Year 1821, with a Description of Gibral- 
tar, by an American, New York, 1824. 


degradation, and yet possesed “a vivacity of mind, a propensity to 
humour and satire and a natural ease of expression above all other 
men he had ever seen.” And at the sight of the beautiful Royal 
Palace of Caserta which, situated in a most picturesque spot and 
surrounded by a magnificent garden, formed a striking contrast with 
the miserable huts of the poor laborers, Everett, overcome with 
indignation, bitterly exclaims: “A scene like this, so overflowing with 
the beauties of art and the magnificence of nature, seems absolutely 
wasted on such a being as the grovelling minded king of Naples. 
Oh, this land is deserving of better masters !’’!® 

At the time when Everett was in Italy the Neapolitans were 
tighting for the Constitution and preparing to resist with blood the 
Austrian army which was despatched against them. At Alessandria 
the university students had taken up arms and excited all Piedmont 
to revolt, and Genoa had proclaimed the Spanish Constitution and 
had forced the king to flee. Alexander Everett, therefore, had the 
opportunity of seeing the first revolutionary movement for Italian 
independence which had been so zealously prepared by the Carbo- 
nari. He noticed the ardent enthusiasm which filled the hearts of 
the Italians in their efforts to rid themselves of their tyrannical 
rulers, and wished them well in their worthy cause. 

Before 1850 there were other Americans who visited Italy and 
left us an account of their impressions of it in their writings. These, 
however, were for the most part artists and literary men whose ob- 
servations extend into the wider field of Italian culture and civiliza- 
tion. And because of their more intimate connections with that 
country and the significant degree of influence which Italy exerted 
upon their lives and works, we shall deal with them in a separate 
article. 

Emitio Goccio 

University of Toronto 


15 Everett, A., op. cit., p. 168. 
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THE STATUS OF ITALIAN IN THE COLLEGES 


HE purpose of this little survey is to determine to what extent 

Italian is accorded equality of standing with other leading 
modern languages, particularly French and German. It was first 
thought that this information could be gleaned from college bul- 
letins, but examination revealed that Italian is frequently not men- 
tioned, or that the bulletins were vague and sometimes contradictory 
concerning the status of Italian. Therefore it was necessary to send 
letters to a large majority of the 112 institutions listed below. The 
writer gladly acknowledges his debt of gratitude to the officials who 
answered his queries with unfailing promptness and courtesy. 

No claim to completeness is made as regards the number of 
colleges offering instruction in Italian. No list of such is available, 
and it was not the purpose of the present writer to compile one. 
The attempt is made here merely to determine the general trend 
of policy obtaining in a large number of representative institutions 
in all parts of the country. 

Column one, headed Entrance, answers the question as to 
whether or not prep school units of Italian are accepted, on the 
same basis as French or German, in satisfaction of the entrance 
requirements in foreign language. In only eight cases is the answer 
definitely No. Some officials report that Italian is seldom or never 
offered for entrance, and that therefore no formal provision has been 
made for it. If they state that it would be accepted on parity if 
offered, the symbol # is used; if they say that such cases would 
require a committee meeting, with probability of such acceptance, 
the symbol X is used. Whenever the information could not be ob- 
tained a question mark is used. 

Column two, headed B.A., answers the question as to whether 
credits in Italian are accepted like those in French or German in 
satisfaction of the foreign language requirements for the B.A. degree. 
In twenty-one cases the answer is No. In some colleges the prin- 
ciple of parity is recognized: but not enough courses in Italian are 
offered. The symbol % is used to designate such instances, and 
the symbol @ indicates that Italian may be combined with Spanish 
for fulfilling the requirement. The symbol M indicates that Italian 
is so accepted only in the case of students who major in that subject. 

Column three, headed Years, indicates the number of years of 
instruction in Italian. No attempt was made to count the courses 
beyond the fourth year, so the figure 4 means four or more years. 
It will perhaps be wondered how two institutions which offer no 
such instruction can accept credits in Italian to satisfy the language 
requirements. They can do so only in the case of transfer students. 
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It is hoped that such distinctions, and those indicated by the vari- 
ous symbols, will not be considered idle. After all, it is the principle, 
as well as actual practice, with which we are concerned. It would 
be misleading to state merely that certain colleges do not accept 
credits in Italian to fulfill the language requirement, when in truth 
they would be glad to do so, as a number of officials volunteered to 
state, if only student demand and financial considerations would 
justify the requisite number of courses. 


NAME ENTRANCE ~— B.A. YEARS 
Adelphi College, New York City..................--:.ssssscsesee Yes Yes + 
University of Alabama, University, 3 
Amherst College, Amherst, No 2 
University of Arizona, Tucsom.................-c--ccsssececeeceeee # % 1 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville........................--+ Yes Yes 1 
Barnard College, New York City M + 
Boston University, Boston, Yes 4 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me........ - X No 2 
Brown University, Providence, R.I.............--:s0+--0s-0-0-0++ Yes Yes + 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, + 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, 4 
Butler University, Indianapolis, # 2 
University of California, Yes + 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C..... “ i 4 
University of Chicago, Chicago, No 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio.................. Yes s + 
College of the City of New York, New York City... 4 
Colgate University, Hamilton, 2 
Colorado College, Colorado 2 
University of Colorado, 2 
Columbia College, New York City.......0.22.......:--0+ ia No + 
Connecticut College, New Yes 4 
Cornell University, Ithaca, 4 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, 3 
Denison University, Granville, No 
University of Denver, Denver, Col es Yes 1 
Duke University, Durham, N.C ‘ % l 
Elmira College, Elmira, °J.Y Yes 3 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee............ 3 
Fordham University, New York City Pa % 0 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C..... ‘s Yes 0 
Goucher College, Baltimore 4 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 4 
Haverford College, Haverford, 2 
Howard University, Washington, D.C.............. 2 
Hunter College, New York No 4 
University of Idaho, # 1 
University of Illinois, Yes Yes 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington................ ie No 1 
University of Indiana, Bloomington... - Yes 3 
University of Iowa, Iowa 2 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md................. 
University of Kansas, No 
University of Kentucky, Lexington... = ” 1 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa X “ 3 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis # Yes 1 
Long Island University, Brooklyn, N.Y.................-.---- Yes a 4 
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NAME ENTRANCE _ B.A. YEARS 


Loyola University, Chicago, Il........2.2....eeneces-eceeeeeeees Yes Yes 1 
University of Maine, Orono....................-ccsccereccseceseeees X @ 2 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge.... Yes Yes 1 
University of Michigan, Ann # 4 
Middlebury Women’s College, Middlebury, Vt......... Yes : 2 
University of Minnesota, 4 
University of Missouri, Columbia.......................--00-+-++ No 4 
Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass................. Yes m 3 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsbury, Md.................... No No 3 
University of Nebraska, Yes 4 
University of Nevada, Yes 3 
New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick...... 3 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N.Y........... 3 
University of New York, New York City.................. 4 
University of North Carolina, Chapel No 2 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks.................. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 4 
Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio.................... - Yes 3 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind............. ia - 2 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore........ # 4 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Yes 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 3 
University of Oklahoma, No 2 
University of Oregon, Yes 4 
Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio.......000000.000000..0.2.. # No l 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.................... Yes Yes 4 
Pennsylvania State College, State College.................... a ss 2 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa..................... 4 
Princeton University, Princeton, No 3 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. No ” 4 
Reed College, Portland, XxX X 1 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y.................-- Yes Yes 2 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J................... 3 
St. Bonaventure’s College, St. Bonaventure, N.Y....... ,, 2 
San Francisco College For Women, San Francisco, Cal. ,, a 4 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N.Y................... ie 2 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles.......... Yes se 4 
University of South Carolina, 4 
Stanford University, Stanford University, Cal........... 4 
State College of Washington, 1 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, No 1 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, Yes 4 
Temple University, Philadelphia, No 3 
University of Tennessee, # 1 
University of Texas, Austim....................c--.seccccececseseore No Yes 3 
Tufts College, Tufts College, Mass......................200-0-- Yes No 3 
University of Utah, Salt Lake ? l 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn....................... # Yes 2 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, Yes 4 
University of Vermont, Burlington...........2..............- xX No 2 
University of Virginia, University Yes Yes + 
University of Washington, Seattle 4 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass 4 
Western College, Oxford, Ohio ? No 3 
Western Reserve University (Mather College), 

Cleveland, Ohio Yes Yes 4 
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NAME ENTRANCE _ B.A. YEARS 


Western Reserve College for Women, Cleveland, Ohio.. No Yes 4 
University of West Virginia, Morgantown.................. Yes -. 2 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass....................-.-- X a 3 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va....... Yes - 2 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, No 2 
University of Wisconsin, Yes + 
College of Wooster, Wooster, 2 
Yale University, New Haven, 4 


In view of the general recognition of the value of our subject, 
we teachers of Italian should feel encouraged to carry on the strug- 
gle against the forces of indifference, incomprehension and inertia 
which always handicap the progress of a cause which is strong in 
principle, but lacking in the brute strength of numbers. In only a 
small number of colleges are the students still denied the right to 
“satisfy the requirements” by learning the language of Dante. 

HockinG 


Northwestern University 


IN MEMORIAM 
(1930-32) 


Antoinette E. Cirino—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—June, 1932. 
Vincenzo Crescini—University of Padua—June 2, 1932. 

Charles E. Fay—Tufts College—January 25, 1931. 

H. Nelson Gay—Monte Carlo, France—August, 1932. 

Elijah Clarence Hills—University of Californta—April 21, 1932 
Pio Rajna—University of Florence—November 25, 1930. 
Michele Scherillo—University of Milan—September, 1930. 
John R. Shulters—Florida State College—September 6, 1932. 
Galen W. Yocum—Reading, Pennsylvania—February 8, 1932. 


RECENT ITALIAN BOOKS 


Compiled by 
Joun Van Horne 


University of Illinois 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bustico, Guido. Bibliografia del ’600; Bibliografia del ’200; Biblio- 
grafia del ’500. Milano, Federazione It. Biblioteche Popolari, 
1931-2. L.4; 2; 4. 

Bibliographies for quick orientation. 

Evola, N. D. Bibliografia dantesca. Firenze, Olschki, 1932. L.100. 

A thorough compilation. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Bosi, Maria Ricciardi. Sulle grandi orme. Milano, Mondadori, 1932. 
Prize poem, connecting Virgil and fascism. 

Cinelli, Delfino. Raffiche sui grattacieli. Milano, T. T. T., 1932. 
L.10. 
Reflections of a Tuscan. 

D’Amico, Silvio. Jl Teatro italiano. Milano, T. T. T., 1932. L.12. 
A good summary. 

De Marchi, Emilio. Nuove Storie di ogni colore. Milano, T. T. T., 


1932. L.10. 
Short stories on varied themes. 
Emanuelli, Enrico. Radiografia di una notte. Milano, Ceschina, 


1932. L.10. 
Suggests comparisons with Gli [ndifferenti. 
Gadda, Piero. Gagliarda. Milano, Ceschina, 1932. L.12. 


A novel of Murat’s time. 
Profeta, Ottavio. Odia il prossimo tuo. Milano, Corbaccio, 1932. 


L.10. 
Provincial novel of petty hatreds. 
Viscardini, Mario. La piramide capovolta. Milano, Scrittori Nuovi 
Italiani e Stranieri, 1932. L.10. 
A bizarre story. 


CRITICISM 


Apollonio, Mario. L’Opera di Carlo Goldoni. Milano, Athena, 1932. 


Allots to Goldoni high seriousness. 
Bertoni, Giulio. Lingua e pensiero. Firenze, Olschki, 1932. L.20. 


Linguistic-aesthetic essays. 
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Bruno, Francesco. Narratori tradizionali. Salerno, Di Giacomo, 
1932. L.10. 
Essays on novelists of the old school. 

Cappellani, Nino. Mario Rapisardi. Catania, Studio Edit. Moderno, 
1931. L.8. 
A sympathetic interpretation. 

Cione, Edmondo. Francesco De Sanctis, il Romanticismo e il Risor- 
— Roma, Associazione per il Mezzogiorno Editrice, 1932. 

6. 

Preparations for a complete study. 

Fatini, Giuseppe. Agnolo Firenzuola (1493-1543). Torino, Paravia, 
1932, 

Gallo, Ugo. Nievo. Genova, Emiliano degli Orfini, 1932. L.18. 
An ardent panegyric. 

Scano, Antonio. Viaggio letterario in Sardegna. Roma, Campitelli, 
1932. L.12. 
Personal memories. 

_— Paolo. Francesco Guicciardint. Roma, Formiggini, 1932. 
Profile no. 116. 

Viani-Modena, Clelia. Un letterato cristiano : Cesare Guasti. Fi- 
renze, Le Monnier, 1932. L.12. 
Life of a nineteenth century scholar. 


Epirions 


Alighieri, Dante. La Vita Nuova. Edizione critica per cura di 
Michele Barbi. Firenze, Bemporad, 1932. 

Borromeo, Federico. De Pestilentia. Codice inedito della Biblio- 
teca Ambrosiana: edizione critica e note a cura di Agostino 
Saba. Sora, Camastro, 1932. 

A source of I Promessi Sposi. 

Cavour, Camillo Benso di. Discorsi Parlamentari. Vol. II, 1850- 
51, a cura di Adolfo Omodeo. Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1932. 

Dossi, Carlo. Le pit belle pagine. Milano, Treves, 1932. L.14. 

Giannotti, D. Lettere a Piero Vettori, pubblicate sopra gli originali 
del British Museum da Roberto Ridolfi e Cecil Roth, con un 
saggio illustrativo a cura di R. Ridolfo. Firenze, Vallecchi, 
1932. L.25. 

Tommaseo, Niccolo. Norme di vita dedotte dalla mia esperienza. 
Saggi religiosi inediti, a cura e con prefazione di Piero Misciat- 
telli. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1932. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA 


October - December, 1932 


Compitep By J. E. SHaw 


University of Toronto 


Books 


Anderson, M. B. The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. The 
Italian text with a translation in English terza-rima. (The 
World’s Classic Series). Oxford University Press. 
Richards, Gertrude R. B. Florentine Merchants in the Age of the 
Medici. Letters and documents from the Selfridge Collection 
of Medici manuscripts. Harvard University Press. Pp. x, 342. 
(A selection of letters and some other documents from the Ms. 
collection belonging to Mr. Gordon Selfridge, and lent by him 
to the Harvard School of Business Administration; with a de- 
scription of the collection, and an historical—political and in- 


| dustrial—account of Florence under the Medici. ‘The letters, 
dating from 1501 to 1627, are given in English translation, with 
introductory information on the persons and transactions con- 


cerned. Appendices contain other “miscellaneous” letters, the 
transcription of one of the letters in the original Italian, and a 
list of the Mss. “relating to the Medici family.” There follow 
biographical and geographical indices; glossaries of business 
terms, paleographical abbreviations and mercantile signs; a 
bibliography and general index. Six full page plates reproduce 
pages from Mss. and the cover of another. There are also a 
genealogical table of both branches of the Medici family and 
two geographical diagrams. ‘The purpose of the work is histori- 
cal, throwing light on the commerce of the period, but it has an 
interest for students of Italian language and literature also. 
They will be grateful for the glossary of business terms, al- 
though some of these are ordinary Italian words with familiar 

| old-fashioned spelling, sometimes joined together, e. g.: “Ischo- 
della distagnio chonorllo largho.” They will be grateful too for 
the transcription of the original of one letter, but will much 
regret that the others are given only in translation. The reading 
of the Mss. must have required great acumen and immense 
labour. The Selfridge Collection contains letters by Lorenzo il 
Magnifico, Lionello d’ Este, Lodovico Sforza and others, which 
“will probably be published .. . later on.”) 
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ARTICLES 


Anderson, M. B. “Paget Toynbee: Some Personal Reminiscences.” 
RR XXIII, 370-74. 

Arbib-Costa, A. “Music and Song in the Divine Comedy.” At- 
lantica, Dec. 1932. 

Austin, H. D. “Multiple Meanings and Their Bearing on the Under- 
standing of Dante’s Metaphors.” MP XXX, 129-40. (Obscure 
metaphors in Dante are less difficult to explain if one recog- 
nizes the possibility of the words having at the same time more 
than one meaning. This possibility becomes a probability if 
one considers the prevalence of the use of plural meanings in 
literature of all times but especially in the Middle Ages. Am- 
biguous etymologies, equivocal rhymes, the use of allegory and 
of the “senhal” are all examples of the taste for this manner of 
writing. Besides numerous examples of admitted double mean- 
ings, Prof. Austin supplies a very long list of passages in the 
Commedia where more than one meaning may be suspected. 
The article is chiefly devoted to expounding four passages: 
Inf. XXXI, 1-6; Par. XXXIII, 85-87; Par. XXVI, 49-51, 55- 
63; Inf. III, 34-39—showing how by devining plural meanings 
a metaphor that is obscure may be clarified; another can be 
understood as acting “as a transition to a subsequent theme”; 
the “mixed” appearance of a third may be explained; and 
hitherto unsuspected metaphors may be discovered in a fourth 


type.) 
— “Numbers, Definite and Indefinite: A Dante Study.” 
PMLA XLVII, 915-22. (Where Dante uses definite numbers 
we should take him literally; but sometimes he insists on num- 
erical indefiniteness. In Par. XXIX the duration of the pause 
while Beatrice gazes silently at the Divine Point of Light is 
given astronomically, and amounts to one minute. A pause of 
one minute is more effective aesthetically than if it be under- 
stood to be of a mere instant. In the same canto Beatrice says 
that the fall of Lucifer occurred in less time than it would take 
to count twenty. Prof. Austin estimates the time as perhaps 
four or five seconds, which, he thinks, would be time enough. 
The number of the angels, on the other hand, mentioned in Par. 
XXVIII, 92-3, is intended to be indefinite, as is confirmed by 
the statement in Par. XXIX, 130-32, and another by St. | 
Thomas. Where Dante seems to say that the number given | 
in the Book of Daniel is definite, he probably means that, as 
Albertus Magnus says in his commentary to the De Coelesti 
Hierarchia, the number is infinite to us but finite to God. A 
more doubtful matter is the calculation of the extent of the 
“mystic rose” in the Empyrean, where one might, I should 
think, suppose that space and time can only be resorted to 
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equivocally. However Prof. Austin reaches a conjectural con- 
clusion that enables a quarter of a million people out of each 
generation to find sitting accomodation. He is not taking “this 
arithemtical fling too seriously,” but “the result arrived at is 
pleasingly within the bounds of reason.’’) 

Beall, C. B. “The Identity of a Latin Quotation in Chateaubriand.” 
MLN XLVII, 509-10. (A quotation in the /tinéraire de Paris 
a Jerusalem is from Sannazzaro’s De Partu Virginis, perhaps 
taken from an annotated edition of Tasso’s Gerusalemme 
Liberata.) 

Bullock, W. L. “Minutiae Tassianae.” MP XXX, 211-13. (Ina 
letter of Tasso, published for the first time by Mario Battistini 
in Giornale Storico d. Lett. It. XCVII, 305-06, there is men- 
tioned a “Sigr. Flaminio” whom the editor identifies with Fla- 
minio de’ Nobili, one of the revisers of the Gerusalemme, but 
the person in question is a “Cavalier Flaminio Cattabene” who 
is in need of shirts. In an article by M. F. Temple in PMLA 
XLVI (not “XLV”), 341-52, Tasso’s sonnet 4 le gatte de lo 
spedale di S. Anna is connected with his canzone Santa Pieta 
and Dante’s Donne che avete as celebrating chaste love, and 
the Oxford Book of Italian Verse is rebuked for its “gratuitous 
pluralism” in entitling the sonnet as if it concerned more than 
one cat. But there are two cats in the sonnet, and their chas- 
tity is doubtful.) 

De Filippis, M. ‘The Second Trevisani Collection, University of 
California” (Opportunities for Research). Jtalica IX, 114-17. 

Dempster, Germaine. “Some Old Dutch and Flemish Narratives 
and Their Relation to Analogues in the Decameron.” PMLA 
XLVII, 923-48. (Six Dutch and Flemish analogues to stories 
of the Decameron are examined. In the case of three, deriva- 
tion from the Italian is shown to be improbable. Of the other 
three one, in Verwijs, Bloemlezing Uit Nederlandsche Dichters, 
is shown to be almost certainly derived from Dec. III, 3, and 
the other two in Verwijs, X Goede Boerden and Bloemlezing 
Uit Middelnederlandsche Dichters, were probably derived in 
part from Dec. VIII, 8 and Dec. X, 8, respectively. It is sug- 
gested that Chaucer may have heard “distant echoes of the 
Decameron while in Flanders or from Flemings he met in Lon- 
don.’’) 

Gisolfi, A. M. “Papini, Croce and the Church.” Atlantica, Nov. 
1932. (Account of Papini’s attacks on Croce, and of his recent 
criticism of a chapter in the latter’s Storia di Europa nel secolo 
decimonono.) 

Orlando, V. E. “Giuseppe Macherione poeta della patria.” Atlan- 
tica, Dec. 1932. (An appreciation of the Sicilian poet.) 

Parmenter, C. E. and Carman, J. N. “Some Remarks on Italian 
Quantity.” Jtalica IX, 103-08. 
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Powys, Llewellen, “Niccolo Machiavelli.” The Saturday Review of 
Literature, Dec. 24, 1932. (Well-informed appreciation, with 
proper emphasis on Machiavelli’s conviction as to the incurable 
depravity of mankind, and over-emphasis of his hedonism. No 
mention of his patriotism.) 

Silverstein, H. T. ‘“T'wo Notes on Dante’s Convivio, IV, 23.” Spec. 
VII, 547-51. (In his description of the four ages of man, Dante 
cites the fourth book of the De Meteoris of Albertus Magnus, 
where, however, there is only an explanation of the relation of 
old age, boyhood, and manhood to the elementary qualities. 
Toynbee pointed out the proper source of Dante’s information 
in the De Juventute et Senectute. But in a chapter of the lat- 
ter work Albertus himself refers the reader to the fourth book 
of his Meteororum, which accounts for Dante’s citation. Dante 
also relates the four ages of man to the four seasons, the four 
parts of the day, and the four horses that draw the chariot of 
the sun, mentioning the second book of the Metamorphoses. 
But though the names of the horses are those given by Ovid, 
Dante derived their significance in relation to the seasons and 
the parts of the day, from a tradition which goes back to Ful- 
gentius and is preserved by the “Vatican Mythographers”— 
Scriptores Rerum Mythicarum Latini Tres—the third of whom 
gives a particularly full explanation.) 

Simpson, Lurline V. “Some Unrecorded Sources of Baif’s Livre 
des Météores.”. PMLA XLVII, 1012-27. (On pp. 1026-27: 
“It was from Pontano that Baif derived his legend of the battle 
between the gods and the giants as a possible explanation of the 
origin of the Milky Way.” ‘The parallel passages follow.) 

Taylor, A. “An Introductory Bibliography for the Study of Prov- 
erbs.” MP XXX, 195-210. (Under “Bibliographies” and 
“Collections,” a few Italian works are mentioned: Pitré, Stra- 
forello, Arthaber, Besso, and a few dictionaries containing Ital- 
ian proverbs.) 

Ustick, W. L. “Changing Ideals of Aristocratic Character and Con- 
duct in Seventeenth Century England.”. MP XXX, 147-66. 
(The English Renaissance received, chiefly from Italians— 
Castiglione etc.—the classical ideal of the “gentleman” derived 
from Aristotle and the Stoics. They modified this ideal in the 
17th century by developing a characteristic of philanthropy, 
which had been taught by Seneca but neglected by the Italians, 
into a moral duty to one’s fellow man. In this way “virtue” 
became markedly different from the Italian “virtd.” Later in 
the same century the ideal became definitely religious.) 


Vaughan, H. H. “The Settecento” (Syllabi of Literary Courses by 
Centuries. IV). Jtalica IX, 109-13. 
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REVIEWS 


Cerutti, V. In Atlantica, Nov. 1932. Tutte a me by Giuseppe Ma- 
rotta. Milano, Ceschina. 

Cottone, M. L. In Atlantica, Nov. 1932. Fra Diavolo by Piero 
Bargellini. Florence, Vallecchi. 

Fucilla, J. G. In MLN XLVII, 542-44. Bibliografia del ’600 by 
Guido Bustico. Milan, Federazione Italiana Biblioteche Popo- 
lari, 1931. 

Gisolfi, A. M. In Atlantica, Dec. 1932. Villa Beatrice by Bruno 
Cicognani. Milan, Treves-Treccani-Tumminelli, 1931. 

Lockert, L. In MLN XLVII, 481-82 . The Divine Comedy of 
Dante Alighieri translated by Jefferson Butler Fletcher. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1931. 

McKenzie, K. In MP XXX, 225-31. La vita, i tempi e le opere di 
Dante, per Nicola Zingarelli. Parti I]. Pp. xxx, 1388. Milano, 
F. Vallardi, 1931. 

Il settecento, a cura di Giulio Natali. Parti II. Pp. viii, 1243. 
Milano, F. Vallardi, 1929. 

Quagliata, L. In Atlantica, Nov. 1932. L’uomo segreto (Pirandello) 

by Federico V. Nardelli. Milano, A. Mondadori. 


Reports, Etc. 


Bontempo, O. A. “A National Institute of Drama in Italy.” RR 
XXIII, 361-63. (Silvio D’Amico’s ideas on the program of the 
new Institute which is now a certainty.) 

L., G. L. “A Bibliography of Charles Hall Grandgent’s Writings.” 
Arranged chronologically. PMLA XLVII, 911-14. 

Van Horne, J. “Recent Italian Books.” Jtalica IX, 118-19. 


ADDENDA 


Moravia, Albert: The Indifferent Ones. ‘Translated by Aida Ma- 
strangelo. New York, Dutton & Co. (Cf. /taly America Society 
Bulletin, Oct. 1932.) 

Pittigrilli: The Man who Searched for Love. Translated by Warre 
B. Wells. New York, McBride. (Cf. Jtaly American Society 
Bulletin, Oct. 1932.) 


NEWS NOTES* 


Ar Home 


Four lectures on “Great Authors” were given at Harvard in February and 
March. The one on “Dante” was given on March | by Professor George B. Weston. 

Professor Grandgent’s new edition of the Divine Comedy, which is now an- 
nounced to appear next fall, adopts the text of the Critical Edition (Societa dantesca 
italiana, 1921)—with a few exceptions—and brings the bibliography up to date. 
As all who have used this book in class know, the Arguments at the beginnings 
of cantos are an invaluable help to Dante students and teachers. 

The Circolo Italiano di Boston presented, on January 10, a lecture by Franco 
Bruno Averardi, Exchange Professor at Wellesley College, on “L’Italia nella Poesia 
inglese e americana.” ‘The second lecture of the year was given by Dr. Uguccione 
Ranieri di Sorbello, of Yale University, February 14, on “Il Principe D’Annunzio: 
cid che resta del suo principato.” 

Leonard Bacon, A.B., Yale 1909, formerly Assistant Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of California, then a resident of Florence, who now lives in Rhode Island, 
has recently published a book, in verse, entitled // Furioso (New York, Harper 
& Bros., 1932), which is devoted to an interesting portrait of D’Annunzio. 

Leonard Covello, Chairman of the Department of Italian at the De Witt 
Clinton High School, New York City, has kindly sent us a copy of the elaborate 
and interesting Syllabus for Modern Foreign Languages in the High Schools of 
New York City (copyright 1931); as well as the Italian Syllabus which forms 
part of the New York State Syllabus in Italian. The basic material to be covered 
is carefully outlined; and is the same in both syllabi. 

Professor Covello reported, in January, that there were about 900 students 
taking Italian at the De Witt Clinton High School, of whom 39 were in the fourth 
year class; and that a registration of 1000 or more was probable for the coming year. 

Libri D’Italia is a new monthly “Review of New Italian Books” published by 
The Permanent Italian Book Exhibition, Inc., of 2 West 46 Street, New York City. 
Vol. I, No. 1, is dated December 1932. 

The Jtaly America Society Bulletin comes out in enlarged form, and in new 
and elegant dress, bearing the inscription: “January 1933, Volume I, Number 1’”— 
come se nulla fosse. We think of the myth of the Phoenix; feast our eyes on the 
handsome photogravures and typography; wonder who wrote some of the articles 
and stories, and who translated others; and wish the new-fledged Bulletin God-speed. 

The Italy America Society, New York City, announces the removal of its 
offices from 745 Fifth Avenue to the Waldorf-Astoria, Park Avenue and 50th Street. 

Professor Guido Ferrando, formerly professor of English literature at the Uni- 
versity of Florence, who succeeded Professor Bruno Roselli at Vassar College, spoke 
at the December meeting of the Italian Teachers’ Association, in the Casa Italiana 
of Columbia University, on the relative educational backgrounds of students in 
Italy and of those in America. 

The Casa Italiana has issued an attractive prospectus of lectures and lecturers 
available this year. Part of the fees received for the lectures are to be applied to a 
fund for fellowships created by the Casa Italiana for students of Italian. 


_ “Communications suitable for this department of Jtalica are solicited at all 
times by the Editor from Members of our Association and subscribers. Address: 
Editor of Jtalica, 3551 University Ave., Los Angeles, California. 
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Professor Bruno Roselli’s new book, Vigo: A Forgotten Builder of the Ameri- 
can Republic (Boston, The Stratford Company, 1933), is a careful and very inter- 
esting account of Colonel Francesco Vigo, who had much to do with the initial 
building up of our Midwestern Empire, and who had not hitherto received due 
recognition as an Italian. 

Ruth Viola Hunter, Associate Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures 
at Western College, Oxford, Ohio, reports a pleasant and profitable summer spent 
in Europe: a large part of it in Italy; especially in Florence, where she attended 
classes at the University. 

Interest, and enrollment, in the Italian classes at the College of the City of 
Detroit show a decided increase—according to a card received from Professor D. L. 
Pucci. About fifty are registered in the first-year class; and a very active Circolo 
Italiano has been organized, with plans on foot for a serata italiana this coming 
spring. 

The first volume has appeared of a work which will prove of great value to all 
scholars in folklore: Professor Stith Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, 
Bloomington, Indiana, Indiana University Press; Vol I, 1932. This work will be 
complete in four volumes. 

On January 11 Professor Walter L. Bullock, of the University of Chicago, read 
a paper on Pirandello before the Literary Study Class of the Chicago Women’s Club. 

Italian has been re-introduced at Loyola University, Chicago, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Graciano Salvador. 

Italian is being taught for the first time at Lewis Institute, Chicago. It was 
introduced during the winter quarter just closed, and is in the charge of Professor 
Alessandro Long. 

During the Summer Session at the University of Wisconsin, June 26 to Aug- 
ust 4, instructors Milligan and Rossi will offer first and second semester Italian, 
Dante and Boccaccio in English translation, the Italian short story, and research 
in Italian. 

In a recent lawsuit in Minneapolis the courts decided in favor of permitting 
the importation and sale of the Decameron, and thus prevented the destruction of 
copies previously considered immoral. 

During the year 1931-32 Professor Timothy Cloran, of the University of 
Oregon, was on leave of absence and traveled extensively in Italy. While in Venice, 
Professor Cloran collected the titles of a little bibliography for the study of the 
Venetian dialect which seems to us valuable enough to be published here:—Dizionario 
del Dialetto Veneziano di Giuseppe Boerio, Ven. 1829; Dizionario Veneziano Italiano 
(4 dialetti) di Ermolao Paoletti, Ven. 1851; Diztonario tascabile delle voci e frasi del 
Dialetto Veneziano da Pietro Contarini, Ven. 1852; Vocabolario Portabile del Dia- 
letto Veneziano da Pietro Contarini, Ven. 1888; Nuovo Canzoniere Veneziano da 
Gino Cucchetti, Bolzano; Drio L’Ombra de Favreto da Alice Levi-Levi, Venezia; 
Dizionario Veneziano-Italiano (con note grammaticali e fonologiche seguite da testi 
dialettali) da Prof. Giuseppe Piccio, Ven. 1928. 

Joseph C. Mathews, A.B. Furman University, 1927, M.A. Duke University, 
1929, a graduate student in the English Department of the University of California, 
Berkeley, is writing his doctor’s dissertation on Dante in American Literature. 

Rudolph Altrocchi, Professor of Italian and Chairman of the Department of 
Italian, University of California, Berkeley, was recently re-elected President of the 
Harvard Club of San Francisco. He is still on the Board of Directors of the 
California Writers Club and on the Editorial Board of Speculum. 

The January number of Atlantica contained a poem by Julia Cooley Altrocchi 
entitled “Umbrian Landscape.” It was suggested by a phrase once used by Pro- 
fessor Alfonso de Salvio, of Brown University: “L’Umbria che fa pensare a Dio.” 

In the February Atlantica Mrs. Altrocchi had a short story, “The Mouth of 
Truth,” based on an old legend of the Roman Bocca della Verita. 

A 40-page pamphlet of great interest to teachers and students of modern 
foreign languages is issued by The Modern Language Journal, for the National Fed- 
eration of Modern Language Teachers (Washington, D. C., 1932), under the title 
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of: Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language Students. This report is the 
result of a study made by a committee of the N.F.M.L.T. composed of: Professors 
W. L. Schwartz, of Stanford University (Chairman), L. A. Wilkins, of the New 
York City High Schools, and A. G. Bovée, of the University of Chicago. 

The first of this year’s series of Italian lectures at the Los Angeles Public 
Library was given January 27, by Marchese R. Dalla Rosa, R. Vice-Consul of Italy 
in Los Angeles, who spoke on “Vecchi Sports italiani.” The subject of the second 
lecture, which was given February 24 by Count Carlo Beuf, of the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Studio, was: ‘San Francesco d’Assisi.”” ‘wo more lectures are scheduled 
for this spring, viz.: March 24, “Giosué Carducci e l’opera sua,” by Mr. Aleardo 
Alberti, of the Los Angeles Italian Chamber of Commerce; April 26, “La Vita 
italiana XIX secoli fa,” by Professor Ettore Cadorin, of Santa Barbara. 


ABROAD 


Trinity College, Oxford, has established an annual prize to be called the Paget 
Toynbee Prize, for the study of the works of Dante and Old French Language and 
Literature. The basis of this foundation is a legacy of 2000 pounds left by the 
will of Mrs. Toynbee, who died in 1910. 

The University Press, of Cambridge (England), has published The Paradiso of 
Dante Alighieri, with a translation into English triple rhyme and a brief introduc- 
tion, by Geoffrey Bickersteth. This was approvingly reviewed in the London Times 
Literary Supplement for January 19. 

Professor Giuseppe Vandelli has been so kind as to send us a copy of the 
second printing of the 9th edition of his commentary to the Divina Commedia: 
which, it may safely be said, is the “last word” in its field, both as to text and 
as to notes. The latter are exceptionally valuable in that they practically bring one 
abreast with all the important items of Dante exegesis to date. 

Virgil E. Neal, an American, offered Mussolini 50,000 lire to be awarded as a 
prize for the best work recording the Vergil bimillenium and the fascist régime. 
The prize was won by M. Ricciardi Bosi with a volume entitled Sulle grandi orme 
(Milan, Mondadori, 1932). It is a collection of sonnets. 

At the University of Rome, of eleven contestants for the “Premio De Lollis” 
the winner was dott. F. Ugolini, for a work entitled Contributo allo studio dei 
cantari di argomento storico. 

H. E. Carlo Formichi, Professor of English and Sanskrit at the University of 
Rome, Vice-President of the Italian Academy, who, in 1928, was the first to hold the 
Chair of Italian Culture at the University of California, Berkeley, recently pub- 
lished a series of articles on American culture. They appeared in the Popolo d’ Italia. 

Miss Adeline Pardini (see /talica for September, p. 90, and December, p. 126) 
is studying under Professors Mazzoni, Casella, and others, at the University of 
Florence. 

Professor Richard T. Holbrook, of the French Department of the University of 
California, Berkeley, is now in Paris, but soon will visit Italy. It will be remem- 
bered that he was at one time Professor of Italian, and that he is the author of 
two excellent books on Dante. 

The new Italian review, Jtaliani d’America, published in Rome, specializes in 
Italo-American cultural relations. A leading article in the first issue will be by 
Pietro Parini, discussing “i criteri che guidano I’Italia nel mantenere i rapporti 
continui con le collettivita formatesi nei vari paesi d’America.” 

We are glad to learn that Marino Parenti has resumed publication of the 
Messaggero della Libreria Italiana (see Italica for December 1930, p. 122 f.). The 
new address is: Via Nomentana, 175, Rome. 

With the last issue of 1932 and after thirty-seven years of life the venerable 
Florentine literary weekly, J] Marzocco, was discontinued. Whether its demise is 
due to the universal depression, or to a failure on its part to grow with the times 
and compete successfully with its more lively rivals, it will be sincerely mourned; 
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for it published, in its heydey, many excellent articles by such scholars as Rajna, 
Parodi, etc., gave hospitality to some of the best new poems, and kept track of 
literary news and tendencies. 

Liniche e saggi is the title of a beautiful new publication in three volumes 
(Milan, S. E. Vita e Pensiero, 1933) containing all the lyric poems and a selection 
of the literary essays of the late Giulio Salvadori—who died in 1928 after teaching 
several years at the Catholic University of Milan—edited by the eminent scholar, 
Professor Carlo Calcaterra of the same University. ‘There are many critical essays 
of real value, dealing with all sorts of literary subjects, from St. Francis and Dante 
to the futurists. 

Probably the best short appraisal of contemporary Italian prose literature is by 
Luigi Tonelli: “I narratori italiani del Novecento” in the Rassegna italiana politica 
letteraria e artistica for December 1932, pp. 868-880. It will be remembered that 
Professor Tonelli contributed similar articles to /talica in 1927. 

Volume III of the Studi di Filologia italiana (bulletin of the Crusca Academy; 
Florence, Sansoni, 1932) contains two studies left incomplete by Pio Rajna at his 
death, and edited by G. Vandelli: Per il “Cursus” medievale e per Dante, and Per 
un’ edizione critica del ““Morgante”; as well as an article by G. Mazzoni Sul ritmo 
Laurenziano, and the Guicciardini project of M. Barbi which we mentioned in the 
December 1932 Italica (p. 126). 

Vasari’s celebrated work, the Lives of artists, is made available to modest 
purses in a new seven-volume edition, 16mo, edited by A. M. Ciaranfi, and pub- 
lished by Salani of Florence at the total advertised price of L. 35. 

With the number of January 1933, the Leonardo: Rassegna bibliografica passed 
from the publishing house Treves-Treccani-Tumminelli, of Milan and Rome, to 
G. C. Sansoni, Florence. 

The publishing house ci La Nuova Italia, Florence, announces a new edition 
of Comparetti’s classic work, Virgilio nel Medio Evo, ‘a cura di’ Professor G. 
Pasquali, of the University of Rome. 

A prospectus has been sent out containing sample maps and plates of the 
new ten-volume Atlante linguistico etnografico italiano della Corsica, which is being 
edited by Professor Gino Bottiglioni, of the University of Pavia, under the auspices 
of the University of Cagliari, and published at Pisa by the press “L’Italia 
Dialettale.” One capital reason for the importance of a work of this kind is the 
fact that modern Corsican preserves many of the characteristics of the language of 
Tuscan writers of the Dugento and Trecento. 

Pirandello’s latest play, Trovarsi, had its premiére on January 13 at the Teatro 
Valle of Rome and met with great success. 

Summer courses for foreigners at the University of Florence, July 14 to Aug- 
ust 28, include: Italian Language Course for English-speaking students (First Class, 
for beginners; and Second Class), by Sig.na Giulia Celenza; Italian Literature of 
the Fifteenth Century, by Professor G. A. Levi; Course on the works of Dante, by 
Professor Arturo Stanghellini. The Information Bureau is located at Via Vecchietti, 
6, Florence. 

The summer courses in Rome, given under the auspices of the Italian Inter- 
University Institute, July 6 to August 29, offer—besides Italian language classes 
for beginners and for those more advanced—eighteen lessons on Italian literature 
from the beginnings to the present day, by Professor Salvatore Battaglia. At both 
Rome and Florence, as usual, are also offered several courses in Italian history, 
art, etc.; and special concessions are granted in the matter of taxes, fees, trans- 
portation and other expenses. For information regarding the Roman summer 
session, address: Associazione Italo-Americana, 271, Corso Umberto I (Palazzo 
Salviati), Rome. 
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A LETTER 70 THE EDITOR 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Department of Romance Languages 


January 12, 1933 
Editor of Irarica 


Dear Sir: Referring to the article on “Italian Quantity,” in the December, 
1932, Italica: it is reassuring when one finds between the Parmenter-Carman exper- 
iments and the opinion of Panconcelli-Calzia so little divergence concerning the 
comparative quantities of long and short vowels; indeed, the decrease of .09 seconds 
(from .26 to .17) shown by the experiments is almost exactly the one-third formu- 
lated by the Italian phonetician in his J/taliano of Vietor’s Skizzen Lebender 
Sprachen. 

1. There was one point mentioned in the note on page 107 that did not seem 
clear to me, namely, “the double consonant [zz] was apparently no longer than the 
single one [z].” This does not contradict Panconcelli-Calzia’s statement on page 11 
that certain sounds “sono per loro natura lunghe,” the voiceless and voiced sounds 
of z being included. However, the Parmenter-Carman statement does not indicate 
clearly whether this uniform quantity for the single and double z was long or short. 
The results for the vowel preceding z, moreover, do not coincide with those of Pan- 
concelli-Calzia, since he states on page 17: “Se la vocale sta davanti ad una conso- 
nante per sé stessa lunga” [which would include z, as previously shown] “ . . . allora 
. .. perde circa % della sua durata.” This applies equally before a single or double 
z, whereas we read in the note in /talica: “There was a noticable shortening of the 
vowel before zz,” and by implication not before a single z. 

Other Italian phoneticians agree with Panconcelli-Calzia; e. g., A. Camilli gives 
abundant examples of this in his contributions to Le Maitre Phonétique, short 
vowels being indicated before z alike for strazia and spietatezza (October-December 
number, page 87). 

2. In the J/talica note the statement is made: “the orthographic combina- 
tion . . . gl was short,” and apparently did not shorten the preceding vowel. ‘This, 
too, is contrary to the two Italian writers previously mentioned; for instance, in the 
last mentioned passage of Camilli’s I find with short vowels before a long g/l, the 
words taglio, agli, barbaglio; similarly in Camilli’s phonetic transcription of Leo- 
pardi’s Jl passero solitario in the July-September number of Le Maitre Phonétique 
pages 66 and 67, miigliore, schivi gli spassi, somiglia, famiglia, soglia were all indi- 
cated with a long gl sound. 

I have taken down in phonetic script the pronunciation of hundreds of words 
of cultured Italians in Siena, Florence and Rome and also of educated Italians who 
have resided for some time in this country, and while I have no means of demon- 
strating it, have concluded that several years’ residence in this country is likely to 
have an effect on an Italian’s pronunciation of his vernacular. This is, perhaps, a 
possibility in the case mentioned by Parmenter and Carman. 

Moreover, even among persons of similar origins, pronunciation may be to such 
an extent affected by personal idiosyncracies as to make advisable a comparison of 
the phonetic systems of several subjects before drawing definite conclusions. I 
found distinct variations even among natives of the same cities situated in similar 
cultural environments. 

I take it that the experimenters themselves are not altogether satisfied with 
their results, since they state in this connection that “it is hoped to make these 
points the subject of further investigation.” 

I should wish it might be possible for them some time to experiment with 
several educated Tuscans, if not on their native soil, then not long away from it. 
Certainly conclusions drawn in such circumstances would be more convincing. 


Epwin B. Davis 
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REVIEWS 


Euriot, T. S. Dante. London, Faber and Faber (1929). Pp. 69. 


Very modestly and making no claims to scholarship, or even 
to a thorough understanding of the Divine Comedy and the Vita 
Nuova, Mr. Eliot gives us merely the subjective impression he de- 
rived from reading these works. To the scholar personal impres- 
sions have little value; to the general reader this neatly written, 
compact essay will prove interesting. 

It is interesting even to the Dante scholar, however, to note 
certain remarks of Mr. Eliot. For instance, he says (p. 23): “Dante’s 
attempt is to make us see what he saw” [we should call it not 
an attempt but a superb accomplishment]. “He therefore em- 
ploys very simple language, and very few metaphors, for allegory 
and metaphors do not get on well together.” This reviewer would 
hardly agree with such statements. Dante is, to be sure, extremely 
direct; his style is sometimes simple, as in some of the best known 
dramatic episodes, at others extremely involved, as in some of the 
historical, theological and especially astronomical passages. And as 
to metaphors, there are not very few, in the Divine Comedy, but 
very many indeed. We should also object, therefore, to this re- 
mark: “But as the whole poem of Dante is, if you like, one vast 
metaphor, there is hardly any place for metaphors in the detail of 
it” (p. 25). Allowing the first observation as plausible, the second 
is, we think, untrue.! 

The author makes three points: (1) Though “we cannot under- 
stand fully Canto XXX of the Purgatorio until we know the Vita 
Nuova, [the latter] in my opinion should be read after the Divine 
Comedy” (p. 48); (2) “in good allegory, like Dante’s, it is not 
necessary to understand the meaning first to enjoy the poetry, but 
that our enjoyment of the poetry makes us want to understand the 
meaning” (p. 56); (3) “the Purgatorio is the most difficult because 
it is the transitional canto.” 

Mr. Eliot’s remarks on the Vita Nuova are sound, but too brief 
(only nine pages). 

It is refreshing even for those of us who study Dante contin- 
uously to read such an essay, for it represents the appraisal of a 
poet by a poet, even across a space of six hundred years—a space 
that cannot be fully realised without a familiarity with Dante’s 
mediaeval background—and even if of a supreme poet by a minor 
poet. And Mr. Eliot does not hesitate to say “that he [Dante] is 


1 This question we submit to Professor H. D. Austin, who has made a special 
study of Dante’s metaphors. 
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safer to follow, even for us, than any English poet, including 
Shakespeare.” Perhaps Mr. Eliot’s deep enthusiasm makes up, to 
a certain extent, for his lack of scholarly equipment. And this en- 
thusiasm proves for the mth time that one aspect of Dante’s univer- 
sality is exactly this: that he appeals to all, always. Heaven help 
the intellectually anaemic spirit which cannot see the infinite beauty 


of Dante. 
ALTROCCHI 


University of California 
Berkeley 


La VITA NUOVA di Dante Alighieri. Edizione critica per cura 
di Michele Barbi. Firenze, Bemporad, 1932. Pp. cccix, 179; 


5 plates. 


The first volume of the Edizione Nazionale delle Opere di Dante 
published under the auspices of the Societa Dantesca Italiana is 
appropriately Barbi’s critical edition of the Vita Nuova, now issued 
after some forty years of preparation. In the main it is a reprint of 
Barbi’s edition of 1907: the text, which was already reprinted in 
1921 in the volume containing Dante’s complete works, is the same 
with very few minor changes; the introduction on manuscripts and 
orthography is lengthened by twenty pages, one new manuscript 
being included and the list of editions brought up to date; and an 
index has been added. The footnotes to the text have been re- 
written, but are of the same type as in 1907 and relate exclusively 
to determining the textual readings; questions of interpretation are 
brought in only when they bear on the choice of reading or on the 
punctuation. Barbi remarks with some complacency that he has 
found little to change in his former conclusions. 

The fact that the new edition contains so little that is new 
arouses mingled feelings of satisfaction and disappointment. One 
does not wish to seem unappreciative of the scholarly labor that 
Barbi has devoted to the work. It is, of course, highly important 
to have the text in a form as nearly perfect as possible: but this 
was practically true of the earlier edition. The new footnotes are 
of value, particularly where they discuss questions of interpretation; 
many of them, however, are devoted mainly to refuting what other 
scholars have proposed since 1907. Since Barbi invariably rejects 
such proposals, we are left where we were before. It is fortunate 
that a scholar of his competence is in a position to evaluate the 
critical studies that the Vita Nuova calls forth; but this could be 
done elsewhere. Is it not possible that enshrining unacceptable 
theories in this National Edition may perpetuate error as well as 
demolish it? One cannot help regretting that Barbi has not given a 
commentary discussing all the problems of interpretation, whether 
or not they involve questions of textual criticism. Such, however, 
is evidently not the purpose of the edition. 
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The text is undoubtedly the best that has been produced, but 
it must be admitted that in many cases the readings are arbitrarily 
chosen; Barbi acknowledges that his decision is not necessarily 
correct in every case. In his Introduction he describes and compares 
the forty known manuscripts which contain the prose and the verse, 
besides others containing some or all of the verse. The manuscripts 
fall into two main groups, and each group is divided into two sub- 
groups or families; these four families all represent independent 
traditions, no one of which can be said to correspond to Dante’s 
original text. Accordingly Barbi chooses his text now — one, 
now from another of the four families, using various criteria, and 
giving the important variants in the apparatus so that his con- 
clusions can be tested. As a rule he wisely gives only variants that 
affect the sense, and only those representing the four families, more 
elaborate discussion of the individual manuscripts being relegated 
to the Introduction. 

If there is room for difference of opinion in regard to the word- 
ing of the text, there is still more in regard to the orthography. 
Here also the choice between readings is often arbitrary. ‘The 
manuscripts differ in spelling so much that it is impossible to de- 
termine the original text, and Barbi simply attempts to represent 
the pronunciation and spelling current in Dante’s time. Why, then, 
since no one manuscript is followed, should not the orthography be 
consistent with itself? Does Barbi wish to reproduce arbitrarily the 
irregularities of medieval writing? He states that as a rule the 
diphthongs wo and ie are used in the prose (cuore, luogo, viene), 
the simple vowels in the verse (core, loco, vene); but there are many 
exceptions: for instance, in V. N. xxii buon and bono occur in the 
same sentence. Similarly the text has indiscriminately io and eo; i 
and lo; li and gh; po, pud, pote, puote; onne, ogne, ogni. Matera 
occurs seven times, materia twice; eterna is used in xxxiv, etterno 
in xxxi, etternale in xxii. The preposition is combined with the 
article in al, dal, del, nel, but in other cases is kept separate: a /a, 
da li, da gli, del’, co la, con la, ne la, in la, etc., as in the oldest 
manuscripts; ”o Jo and non /o occur in one sentence in xli, and in 
xxxv, nollo, In xix.20 degli is used in the 1907 and 1921 editions, 
and has been changed to de /i; but in xxiv.10 delle is used as in 
1921 where is was inadvertently substituted for de le of 1907. An- 
other error of 1921 failed to be corrected in 1932: in xxv.9 we read 
in 1907 “Per Orazio parla l’uomo a la sua scienzia medesima,” and 
in the two subsequent editions the “sua” is omitted. In verb- 
endings, 7 and e are used indiscriminately; in xix.13, “dichi” of the 
earlier editions is changed to “diche.” In the sonnet of xl, the 1907 
edition has “restaste . . . uscireste,” changed to “restate... 
uscirete” in 1921, and now restored to the earlier reading. ‘Two 
important changes from 1907, already made in 1921, are now amply 
discussed in notes: “pensava” for “pesava” in x.l, and “ricovrai” 
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for “recomi,” xxxvili.l. In xxxiil.5 “giammai” was used in 1907, 
and changed to “gia mai” in 1921 and 1932; but Barbi failed to 
make his Introduction correspond, for it reads (p. ccexevi): “Man- 
tengo tuttavia due combinazioni.. . acciO e giammai.” The few 
other changes are in spelling (as maraviglia for meraviglia), in 
punctuation (where they are distinct improvements, and might be 
carried further), and in the use of accents. In 1921 accents are 
used on such verb-forms as parloe, dirde, déi, ei, gia, which are 
now devoid of accents, although we still find parlo, diro, etc.; on the 
other hand, pd is now accented like pud. We now find voi and vo’ 
(voglio); why not use the apostrophe in both cases, as in earlier 
editions? ‘The imperatives formerly given as fa’ and di’ are now 
fa and di; di and die are indiscriminately used for the noun, whether 
singular or plural. Senti’ is now used for the first person (formerly 
senti), but sentii, udii, and sentio, udio are also found. The list of 
such unnecessary variations might be prolonged indefinitely. 
These notes are offered for the purpose of indicating Barbi’s 
procedure, which is partly but not fully explained in his Introduction. 
The reviewer believes that while the text is better than ever before, 
and is based on sound principles and the most monumental scholar- 
ship, nevertheless its orthographic color might still be improved. 


KennetoH McKenzie 
Princeton University 


THE CASA ITALIANA 


Of Middlebury College 


June 30 August 18 


The Director of the Casa Italiana is Dr. GaprieLta Bosano, 
Chairman of the Italian Department in Wellesley College. 

The organization will be in accord with the Middlebury principles: 
segregation of students, exclusive use of Italian in class and dormitory, 
instruction in small groups by native teachers, intimate knowledge of the 
customs, history and civilization of Italy. 

Courses are offered in Intermediate Grammar and Composition, 
Advanced Composition and Practice in Style, Oral practice, Self-expres- 
sion in Italian, Vocabulary, History of Italian Literature and Civilization, 
and a Seminar course on Dante. 

for further information and bulletins 


address 


SUMMER SESSION OFFICE 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Middlebury, Vermont 


To Students of Italian— 


We recommend the following methods by Pror. A. 
Arsis-Costa, Professor of Romance Languages and 
Literature, College of the City of New York 


ITALIAN LESSONS 
A practical guide for the study of the Italian language. 
This Manual is an excellent volume for beginners; the 
exercises are practical, the rules clear and sufficient and 
the examples and illustrations well chosen. With the help 
of this book the student will master in a short time the 
essentials of the Italian language. One Volume, cloth, 304 
pages. New Revised Edition (8th)............................ $1.25 


ADVANCED ITALIAN LESSONS 
For students who desire to acquire a deeper knowledge of 
the Italian language. One Volume, cloth, 292 pages....$1.50 


These books have been accepted in leading universities, 
colleges and high schools of the country. 


Complete Catalogue of Italian Literature Sent on Request 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 
145-147 Mulberry Street, New York, N.Y. 


V I G O > <A Forgotten 
Builder of the American Republic 
By DR. BRUNO ROSELLI 


This biography of one of the most elusive among the makers of America will 
come to many as a revelation. The Italian lad who ran away from home to 
become a Spanish muleteer, a soldier in Havana and New Orleans, the confi- 
dential agent of Governor de Leyba in Saint Louis, the premier American 
merchant from the Gulf to the Great Lakes, the real hero of the Vincennes 
campaign stands out from these pages as a purer, more undaunted, more self- 
sacrificing Patriot than any of the Makers of the Midwest during the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. 
“One of the realities of the year 1933 for which I am profoundly grateful.” 
—HENDRIK W. VAN LOON 
“Stirring and interesting tribute 
—PROF. CHARLES H. GRANDGENT, Harvard University 


“Inimitably charming.””—BOOTH TARKINGTON 
At Your Bookseller’s or From the Publishers 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 
289 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send copies of VIGO by Bruno Roselli — Price $2.00 


“The outstanding general journal of modern foreign language teaching’— 
that is why nearly 3000 teachers of French, German, Italian, or Spanish 
in schools and colleges, and more than 1000 school, college, and public 


libraries subscribe for 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Published by the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
8 issues a year, October to May, inclusive 
(Publication date, the 15th of months named) 
Up-to-date and authoritative material on methods, materials, pedagogical 
research, publications, and textbooks in the field 
$2.00 a year; foreign countries, including Canada, $2.50, payable in advance 
Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
5500 Thirty-third Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 


“Every Teacher of French, German, Italian or Spanish Needs 
The Modern Language Journal 


“Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language Students,” by Schwartz, 
Wilkins, and Bovée, a report issued under the auspices of the National Feder- 
ation of Modern Language Teachers, is a frank and honest answer to the 
vocational phase of the question, ‘‘What is the practical value of modern 
foreign language study?” Obtainable from the office of the Journal. Price 
25 cents postpaid, payable in advance. 


For Beginning Classes 


Russo’s Wilkins &§ Santelli 
ELEMENTARY ITALIAN | BEGINNERS’ ITALIAN 
GRAMMAR READER 
Follows latest pedagogi- Simple, interesting ma- 
cal principles; non-essen- terial; properly graded; 
tials omitted; ample drill exercises; may be used 
and review lessons; prac- after the first few weeks 
tical vocabularies; infor- of grammar study; at- 

mational reading lessons. tractively illustrated. 


D. C. HEATH AND CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


CULTURAL 
TRAVEL IN ITALY 


this summer, not in a hurried manner, but on a glorious tour culturally 
prepared and planned by the 


CASA ITALIANA 


of Columbia University, and escorted by such authorities on Italy as 
Professors Peter M. Riccio and Leonard Covello, as educational directors. 


These tours are designed particularly for students, teachers and professional 
people who wish to study and travel in Italy under proper guidance and at 
very moderate expense, and perhaps attend a summer session at an Italian 
University. 


Two sailings from New York—June 15 and July 8 
On the splendid, new, gyro-stabilized Italian liner 
“CONTE DI SAVOIA” 


There will be regular “orientation” courses on Italy on board ship, in- 
cluding geography, history, art, customs and especially prepared drill in 
grammar and conversational expressions. 


COSTS: Group 1: $248 - tourist steamship passage from New York to Italy 
and return, including tuition for courses aboard ship. Re- 
turn date optional. 


Group 2: $362 - tourist steamship passage from New York to Italy 
and return, tuition aboard ship, rail fare from Genoa to 
Perugia and return, and room and board during summer 
ee at Perugia University. Duration: July 8 to Aug- 
ust 24. 
: al sailing from New York June 15, visiting: Genoa, 
e, Naples, Hill Towns, Florence, Venice, Milan, the 


Lakes, Switzerland, Germany, the Rhine, Belgium, Paris, 
and Havre. Return to New York - July 31. 


Extention 9 - day Tour of Italy, after end of summer ses- 
sion at Perugia - $83. 


THOSE DESIRING UNIVERSITY CREDITS SHOULD COMMUNICATE 
WITH UNIVERSITIES WHERE CREDIT IS DESIRED. THE CASA 
ITALIANA WILL COOPERATE IN PROVIDING INFORMATION. 


Carefully planned itineraries, experienced and expert guidance and assistance 
with the problems in your particular field of work, especially with the study 
and teaching of Italian, special privileges, receptions, reduced rail fares in 
Italy - an ideal tour under ideal conditions. 


If interested, B ue ad write for folder giving detailed information, with registra- 
tion blank. Early reservations are adv le. 


American Express ‘Travel Service 
65 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


The perfect combination of texts for 
an introduction to the study of Italian 


FIRST BOOK in ITALIAN 
FIRST READER in ITALIAN 


They have been written by two experts who have had 
years of experience in teaching the Italian language 
and literature to young people and adults. 


Annita E. Giacobbe 
Instructor in Italian at De Witt 


There has long existed a need for textbuoks that will be helpful 
to beginners in learning Italian. These two books fill that need 
admirably. “First Book in Italian” has been remarkably success- 
ful and its new companion volume will achie--= similar success. 
They are simple, well graded, interesting and beautifully illustrated. 
They are very reasonable in price. 

Of the FIRST BOOK IN ITALIAN it has been said that “it is 
the very best textbook for Italian . . most attractive in format, 
and the copious illustrations are a delight to the eye as well as a 
stimulus to the mind.” 


The FIRST READER, newly published this spring, matches the 
excellence of its predecessor. The selections are well chosen, care- 


fully graded, and attractively presented. Exercises and drills sup- 
plement the reading. 


First Book in Italian $2.00- First Reader in Italian $1.28 


Boston ‘THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Dalles 
Atlanta 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. Francisco 


Head of the Ital- 

ian in De Witt 
tor of _—, New York Uni- 
versity of Education. 


